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BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1924 


OFFICERS 
TE cy CAGE 0 le ea President 
MM eT EY  iac oe severely ie SL Vice-President 
rs Nc EDGR seen contd ces ade Secretary 
MEMBERS 
Frank J. HupsBarp, 109 W. Fifth Street... Term expires 1925 
Dr. B. Van D. Hepces, 1225 Watchung Avenue....Term expires 1926 
Francis J. Buarz, 722 Sheridan Avenue................ Term expires 1927 
Mrs. J. M. Cuaruzs, 905 Watchung Avenue.......... Term expires 1928 
Aubert A. TILNEY, 966 Central Avenue.................. Term expires 1929 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Henry M. Maxson 


Office In High School Building, West Ninth Street 
and Arlington Avenue. Telephone 2361 


Office Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 9:00 a. m. on school days 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OFFICE 


Office in High School Building. Telephone 2361 
Oifice Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 5 p. m. 


FREDERICK W. Cook Clerk of the Board 
1135 Myrtle Avenue Telephone 3375 

A. MILDRED GREENE Assistant Clerk 
821 First Place Telephone 390-J 

HELEN L. Epwarps Stenographer to Superintendent 
165 North Avenue Telephone 2671-J 

Rutu B. Hammonp Stenographer in Clerk’s Office 
54 Westervelt Avenue Telephone 915-W 

FLORENCE KLEIBER Stenographer and Switchboard Operator 
Watchung, New Jersey Telephone 968-W 


MEDICAL INSPECTOR 


| STANTON H. Davis, M. D. 
420 Park Avenue Telephone 2337 
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SCHOOL NURSE 


HELEN R. BoricE 
145 East Sixth Street Telephone 1849-M 


DENTAL INSPECTOR 


Dr. Guy H. HILLMAN 
507 Park Avenue Telephone 1077 


CUSTODIAN OF SCHOOL MONEYS 


ARTHUR EH. CRONE 
City National Bank Telephone 4500 


COUNSEL TO THE BOARD 


CHARLES A. REED 
203 Park Avenue Telephone 2091 


ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR 


Dorotuy 8S. PuTNAM 
Office in High School Building Telephone 2361 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


SCHOOL 
Messrs. Hepers, Husparp and Mrs. CHARLES 


BUILDING 
Messrs. Huvupparp, TILNEY, BLATZ 


FINANCE 


Messrs. TILNEY, HEDGES, BLATZ 


APPOINTMENT OF BOARD MEMBERS 


One member is appointed by the Mayor in January each year 
for a term of five years. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
February first, or, if this be a Sunday, on the following day 


: 
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TUITION FOR NON-RESIDENTS 


Pupils residing outside the city limits are admitted to the Public 
Schools, as far as the accomodations will permit, upon the payment of 
the following tuition fees: 


PiteamenOOl, Wer Year... ica ere Ve $140.00 
eater mchool,; per year a.) dae eS 51.00 
Perper ye OCUOOL, Per Year: ..cc). syed sua aa, 51.00 


BOARD MEETINGS 


Stated meetings of the Board, second Tuesday of each month at 
8 p.m. Rooms, High School Building. Bills should be in the hands 
of the Clerk not later than the 28th day of the month preceding that 
in which bills are to be paid. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS 


Reem CP OGlm srt 0 eke oie! From 8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
eee er EOCIOON ee. at. From 8:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Be ery Classes -) od From 8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
GoM Ary OCNOOL ios oe ceeseeseds. from 9 to 11:45 a.m.; 1 to 3 p.m. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


On one-session days closes at 12:30 p. m. 


CALENDAR FOR 1923-1924 


Fall Term :— 


Begins Wednesday, September 5, 1923 
Ends Friday, December 21, 1923 


Winter Term :— 


Begins Thursday, January 3, 1924 
Ends Thursday, April 17, 1924 


Spring Term :— 


Begins Monday, April 28, 1924 
Ends Friday, June 20, 1924 


ae 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1924 


Balance, July 1,0 1928.02 pec eee $110,487 48 


RECEIPTS DURING YEAR 


Purchase of Land Funds 22.2 ee $ 25,000 00 
Emerson School Addition Fund: 
Transferred from Evergreen School Addition 


A gt «Xe Regeom teeeemmneee Mirae na) Tone lite une cen cay te AI 8 2,000 00 
Building, Repair and Furnishing Fund... 957 38 
hibrary. Fund: en eee eee are ee LST by e9 
Evergreen School Addition Fund... 169 49 
Jefferson School Addition Fund... 1,440 40 
High School Athletic. MicldiKunduse .) see TO kG 
Manual, Draining Wind... eee ee $239.18 

Received from the State... 5,256 48 
Transferred from General Fund...... 6, 235 00 
———— 11,730 66 
Capital Outlay Fund: 
Transferred from General Fund.......00000000000.... LOS4n2e 
General Fund*—Less Transfer... 591,463 95 


Total Receipts during School Year ended June 30, 1924..$636,292 04 
$746,729 52 


DISBURSEMENTS DURING THE YEAR 


Purchase’ of -Land) Fund:e..50-7 ee eee $ 25,657 10 
Emerson School Addition Fund... wees 2,50Z2907 
Library “Fund. 42230 2 eee ee ee ee 5386 16 
Evergreen School Addition Fund......... $2,080 02 
Transferred to Emerson Addition 
Un Gy eee nee Peony EN Reh A 2,500 00 
————._ 4,580 02 
Jefferson School Addition Fund... 64,831 71 
High School Athletic Field Fund... ccc: 2,553 62 
Manual Traminge “Fund.) 2 eee eee 11,207098 
Capital Outlay Fund). ee eee 1,084 21 
General Fund—Per _ Schedule 
attached Cs, cone er ee ee $584,094 47 
Transferred to Capital Outlay 
Band 2%. ene ae ee BOsse2t 
—_—_—— 585,178 68 
Total Disbursements during School Year ended June 30, 
i ES): Seana ROR EE a 18 aM iti eee lee eco $698,132 15 
Balance, General and Other Funds, June 30, 192400000. 48,597 37 


$746,729 52 


— 
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DETAILS OF DISBURSEMENTS FROM GENERAL FUND 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1924 


Cost of Instruction: 
Salaries-— Superintendent, Principals, 


Puapenvisors, and. Teachers. ccc. ict cece tun $449,185 20 
UPSoe 2 AOR) Gis, 6 oli lela on ee lt ae nen Fee eR ae UT 8,988 85 
Educational Material, Supplies and Other Ex- 
ene Ol instructions sie es ed ea, 15, 953000 
MetomecOst Of NYStructiony. ne aces S474,127 708 
Auxiliary Agencies: 
PeromortOnvots lea lt el ee ds sentence. o) 2,01louor 
CROTOLR CE NEUE cane 0 Se I re LA 470 00 
MP Otatmenuxtiary A SCNCICS occ ected ie cence 4,988 97 
Cost of Conducting School System: 
Educational Administration: 
Expenses of Superintendent’s and Princi- 
(OES (ON a WIGS): AE leg a cA a ASOLO OT 
Cost of Compulsory Attendance... 2,878 58 
Financial Administration: 
Expenses of Office and Board of Education 6,952 04 
UN RR ee I Sas soars S tsgnr on do cerdneseasinns 942 38 
Total Cost of Conducting School System..... 15,592 92 
Cost of Operation of School Plant: 
Wages of Janitors, Engineers, etc... $ ‘37,146 99 
Wages of Other Employees... 33 78 
al Cet hee ane Le is, 14,466 72 
Peony ater and. Power... 6 eon. 6,674 47 
YS EVA Wea G2 Wg a oa = eA 335 938 
LUGS? SG) 5 sel EUR 0 NR ee aR 16 28 
EIU OT GS TASS Of 00 CSSA Pal hsys! ts: 
BADE DOTS CS ecat ccs ccdanzsinscscons steed ccncntecdbcis Sisednsoceve Lon a0 
Total Cost of Operation of School Plant........... 60,973 15 
Cost of Maintenance of School Plant: 
SEIN RS 196) 21 590 0 00 0 Sa $ 21,991 5d 
Repairs, Replacements of Furniture and 
INURE TN Be ceo 8 osc on Seuss cDochscsssc+aderonspvovencintonsh eustbectécs 8,761 35 
BRE ess ccnccncssacbemsiegnnssuenonscossnee 2,433 92 
Total Cost of Maintenance of School Plant..... 28,186 82 
Capital Charges: 
CUPS RSS COT Wey 5220 nn ee 225 00 
Re AA EET EYES ooo nc ccd gsnncabanacinchercaasuaccuavacoqsspouesastasorouvstivestélevnons $584,094 47 


(Signed), F. J. HUBBARD, President, 


DR. B. VAN D. HEDGES, Sec’y. 


As a result of the audit of the Accounts of your Board for the year 
ended June 30, 1924, we hereby certify that we found all receipts duly 
entered, all disbursements properly authorized, and the above statement 


of Receipts and Disbursements correctly stated. 


(Signed), C. D. GILES & COMPANY, 
Accountants and Auditors. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
October 16, 1924. 


Board of Education, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Gentlemen: I hereby submit to the citizens of Plain- 
field, through you, my thirty-second report of the Public 
Schools of the City, covering the school year of 1923-1924. 


The general statistics are as follows: 


Total Enrollment. 6521 
Average Attendance... 4. = eee 5407 
Number. of Teachers... 22) 219 


This shows an increase in enrollment of only 133 
instead of 300, as for several years past. The High School 
shows no growth. This check in growth is largely due to 
our excluding a large number of tuition pupils from the 
High School and is likely to continue for two or three years, 
until tuition pupils have been excluded. 

The work of the schools has continued satisfactory. and 
happy. The children like to go to school, and, as a rule, 
enjoy their work. 


Accommodations 


Quite a little transferring of pupils from one school to 
another was necessary in the fall to reduce the size of over- 
full classes, but the increase in school accommodations the 
year before relieved us of many of the part time classes, and 
the work went on under quite satisfactory conditions. 

However, there were twenty classes on half time, and 
the large number of new houses going up in all parts of the 
city indicate that these will increase until relieved by the 
proposed new school in the east end. This relief, however, 
will be only partial, since the schools in the west end are 
already beginning to require half time classes. 

The presence of unoccupied seats in a school seems 
wasteful to some people who do not understand the 
situation, but every adequate school system must always 
have more seats than children. 

_ The criticism is due to lack of understanding of the 
situation. We try to have the number of pupils in each 
class about 35, as that is the number that is most efficient 


for teaching, but classrooms are equipped for 40 pupils i 


| 


—E 
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because classes do not run evenly as to number; and it is 
desirable to have some surplus seats for adjustment when 
the class runs over 35. 


It is apparent, therefore, that if the classes ran evenly, 
35 per room as they should, each room would have 5 extra 
seats, and a building of 12 rooms would show 60 spare 
seats; and 10 buildings might have 600 empty seats. A 
critic might say, off hand, why not fill these empty seats 


before building a new school. But you cannot pack children 


in classrooms as you do clothespins in a box. Pins are alike; 


it makes no difference into what box you put them; but 
children are not alike and you cannot shift them indiscrimi- | 


nately. If there are 5 or 8 empty seats in the room of an 
eighth grade, you cannot put into that room 5 or 8 children 
from a lower grade, because, their studies are all different. 
It would take half the time of the teacher from the 35 
children of the eighth grade, and the teacher could give 
only half of her time to the new children put in. Thus 
both lots of children would suffer loss. In a few rare cases, 
where a class is very small, pupils from the nearest school 
may be transferred to it and so fill up the room. This is 
done whenever possible and nearly every year we make 
one or two such changes, but there willalways be a consider- 


able number of so-called unoccupied seats because they are 
necessary for the proper accommodation of all the children. 


n 
A 


i" 


School Savings 


The school savings system inaugurated last year in con- 
nection with the Plainfield Savings Bank was continued this 
year with very satisfactory results. About $40,000 was 
deposited by the children. Withdrawals were about 
$30,000. There is now to the credit of the depositors about 
$50,000. About $800 interest has been credited to the ac- 
counts that amount to $5 or more. When we consider that 
most of this would have been wasted, if not deposited by the 
children, it seems that the system is very much worth while 
aside from its effect in teaching the pupils habits of thrift 
and making them acquainted with banks. About 95 per 
cent of the pupils were depositors. Now that the work has 
been reduced to a routine, it does not consume an undue 
amount of school time. 


School Auditoriums 


Occasionally some one urges that auditoriums should 
be omitted from school building plans because of the cost. 
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This is generally based on the supposition that auditoriums. 
are of no use in the education of the child because they are | 
not used for teaching the ordinary school studies. _ | 


Once it was thought that if a child was taught to read, 
write and cipher that was all of education. Now  weknowthat. 
the school ought to do much more than this; that there are 
many ideas, practices, customs, ideals and personal qualities 
outside these studies that should be developed in the child 
and for this the auditorium is invaluable. In fact practi- 
cally every one familiar with school work will say that an 
auditorium is indispensable to a good school. You cannot 


ay the best educational results with only class rooms and 
esks. 


It may be of interest to some unfamiliar with school 
work to read some of the ways in which the auditorium 
serves the child. 


It develops ideas of true citizenship. 
Co-operation, responsibility for public sentiment, de- 
votion to common welfare, pride in one’s community, 
resistance to evil tendencies; these things are desirable 
virtues in the citizen. We cultivate them in school by 
developing school spirit and to do this, it is very neces- 
sary to treat the school as a unit, to develop the enthu- 
siasm that comes from numbers acting together. This 
can be done effectively only, as we have a place of 
meeting where the greater part of the school can be 
brought together at one time. 


It is an aid to school management. 
Many subjects of school behavior and school regula- 
tions need to be talked over and explained to the chil- 
dren. Frequent warnings need to be given regarding 
safety on the street or fire prevention. If this can be 
done with the school assembled in a body, it not only 
saves much time but it is much more effective. Now 
and then evil tendencies need to be checked; a simple 
straight-forward talk to the school as a whole is an 
effective way of dealing with this. 

It aids in the school instruction. 
Self-possession and confidence in public affairs, ability 
to think and speak on one’s feet, experience in hand- 
ling meetings; these are very desirable in a democracy, 
and we are giving them to many of our children by 
meetings which they conduct and participate in, in ex-_ 
hibitions and plays which they manage, which are not 
possible without the assembly room. | 


a we 
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It brings to the school instruction from the outside. 
There is a vast field of lantern slides and: moving 
picture films available for school use that have great 
educational value; there are people available for talks 
and lectures and other sources of instruction and inter- 
est that can be used where the school has an assembly 
room. 


It brings to the school the help of the parents through the 
co-operation of the parent-teacher associations. These 
associations have proved of incalculable value to the 
schools in Plainfield. In a building of more than eight 
me such work is very difficult without an audi- 

orium. 


The moral value of the school assembly period several times 
a week is very great. The assembling, the conduct in 
the assembly, the solemnity of the exercises, the 
emotional feeling in the chorus singing, the social effect 
of meeting in the mass, these and other influences of 
similar nature make assemblies most desirable in 
creating a first-class school. 


No school of over eight rooms, particularly if it has 
grammar pupils in it, should ever be planned without an 
auditorium, thus depriving the pupils of the valuable 
elements of education that come from the use of an 
assembly room. 


High School 


The High School is the culmination of our school 
system. While it does not determine the program work in 
the grades, it does in a way represent the fruition of that 
work. It has three aims: 


1. Special training for those who intend to enter var- 
ious lines of business, employment. 
2. Special training for those who intend to go on to 
college, university, or other advanced schools. 
3. General training for those not interested in either 
of these lines. 
The graduating class shows a representation of about 
one-third in each of these lines. 
The data at hand regarding the college preparation 
will have a special interest for many parents. 
The Classical and Scientific Curricula are designed 
specifically for this purpose. In those two courses fifty-one 
pupils graduated in 1924, that is 35.4% of the entire number 
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of graduates. For various reasons some of these changed 
their plans, and, though graduating from High School, do 
not go on to college. However, thirty graduates enter 
Elmira, Goucher, Vassar, Wellesley, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Lafayette, Stevens, and fourteen other colleges and tech- 
nical schools, twenty-two in all. 

In addition, six pupils go to law schools, five to normal 
schools, two to secretarial schools, and one to a school of 
nursing. | 


Number of! Graduates... 2.500)2 oo Sas ee 144 
ts Entering Colleges and Engineering Schools... 30 

ss a Law Schoolsicc0ee cud oe 6 

“ : Normal Schools... oe eee 5 

Me rt Secretarial ‘Schools..00:5...4..0.0ns 2 

. ‘ School of “Nursing... 1 
Totalindiec cs i AAR ele 44 


This shows that 30% of the graduates this year go on 
to higher schools. 

One pupil who failed of graduation secured college 
admission. The record of our pupils who took examinations 
under the College Entrance Examination Board this year is 
as follows: 


Subjects in which High School No. of Exams. Passed Per Cent 


Record was Taken 
A 5 5 100 
B 21 ay 80.5 
C 22 16 Ze 
D 14 6 42.8 
E 0 0 0 


This means that if a pupil’s standing in a subject in 
high school is A, his chances of passing the College Board 
examination is 100% ; B, 807; C, 73%7,; D,48%. Of course, 
the school claims responsibility only for the pupils who in 
their school work have earned a college certificating grade 
of B or better. Among such pupils there were only four 
subjects failed last June. 


Our graduates are almost without exception successful 
in college. They take their full share of academic honors, 
and, besides, occupy a prominent part in the social, athletic, 
dramatic, and literary life of the colleges to which they go. 
Reports from the college authorities and graduates them- 
selves justify the belief that the high school is successfully 
meeting the community’s demand for an excellent prepar- 
ation for those children who should go to college. 
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Physical Education 


Plainfield has long enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
the work its schools do in body building and health training. 
The work of the past year has been even more satisfactory 
than before, the new athletic field giving greater oppor- 
tunities and increased stimulus to the work. 

The aims of the work are well given by Miss Addie 
P. Jackson, the Supervisor: 


If we look down, then our shoulders stoop. If our 
thoughts look down, our characters bend. It is only when 
we hold our heads up that our bodies become erect. It 
is only when our thoughts go up that our lives become 
erect: 


These lines express the motivations of Physical Edu- 
cation when complete in all its departments. The system- 
atic practice of setting up exercises, graded according to 
the body needs of the child at school entrance until they 
finish in High School, give opportunity for correct physical 
development. Beginning with grade 5 and covering the 
High School course, the physical examination prefaces the 
year’s work. The student is informed of present physical 
conditions regarding posture, breathing capacity, strength 
of back, chest and arm muscles. If defects are noted special 
prescription is given and follow up work continues while 
necessary. The physical examination cards as used in Plain- 
field Grammar and High Schools have been included by 
the State Department in their handbook—“A Health Pro- 
gram for the State.”’ 


Through the coordination of mind with body activity 
created by this course of study, it has been possible to 
develop a degree of student leadership in exercise which 
has reacted most favorably upon the conduct of the entire 
student body with the result favorable to better work in 
many branches. 

Student leader contests in grades 6, 7 and 8 in gym- 
nastics and dancing have been a most pleasurable feature, 
including every student in these grades. Cleanliness tests 
in grades 2, 3, and 4 have solved seemingly the problem of 
the untidy child, establishing in his life the important habit 
of keeping clean. Story plays and rhythmic games add to 
the interest of the Physical Education periods in these 
grades. 

The game portion of the Physical Education period is 
now recognized to have equal value with other lines of this 
department. Through the game the student receives re- 
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lief from the tension of the day. Supervised play with its 
rules of good sportsmanship, fair play, unselfish devotion 
to team work regardless of personal interests, ever con- 
tributes toward the elements which emphasize the right at- 
titude toward life later on when good citizenship, honest 
living and helpful co-operation should be the contribution 
to the community of which eventually the student in adult 
life may be a part. 


To further develop interest along this line athletic 
centers have been established and are much enjoyed. The 
Emerson, Jefferson and Evergreen School gymnasiums and 
yards are used and nearby schools are there accommodated 
with separate afternoons for boys and girls. 


The climax of our athletic activities centers at High 
School. Field football, baseball, soccer, tennis and hockey 
teams each have their followers in goodly numbers, and no 
one observing the activities there can doubt the immeasur- 
able value of the hours spent in that healthful environment 
for body building with mind withdrawn from unwholesome 
influences, alert to the joy of development of prowess in the 
game. 

In the Spring we hope to place before the citizens of 
Plainfield, out at High School Field, the mass student body 
of our schools in every branch of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education, that the students may demonstrate to all in- 
terested the avenues now open to them for development of 
health, strength, recreational activity and wholesome living. 


Reading — 


If we teach a child to read it seems as if we should go 
farther and strive to teach him also what to read. The 
most promising way to do this seems to be to have him be- 
come acquainted with the delightful and instructive books 
now available for children of various ages. 


In carrying out this idea the principals have adopted 
a carefully selected list of about 20 books for each grade 
from third to eighth for home reading by the children. 
With the aid of the Parent-Teacher Associations, each class — 
is being provided with the set for its grade. The Public 
Library also has sets. 


The pupils are encouraged to take these books home 
for reading and to report on each book read. One reading © 
period each week is devoted to reading from these books a 
or discussing them. Ten credits are given a pupil who © 
has read and reported on four books each term. i 
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This reading will broaden the outlook of the child and 
improve his imagination. The reports and discussions will 
improve his thinking and his use of English. It should also 
help to give them a taste for good reading. 


The lists of books is a very comprehensive one, studied 
carefully for adaptation to the age and the interest of the 
child. In preparing it we have depended largely on the 
fine work already done in Youngstown, Ohio. The char- 
acter of the books may be seen from the list for a sixth 
grade classroom: Little Women, Bayhard in Norway, Boy 


‘Emigrants, Bird Stories, Robinson Crusoe, Under Greek 


Skies, Elinor Arden Royalist, Lance of Kanana, Story of 
Rolf and the Viking’s Bow, Heart of Youth, Smugglers’ 


Island, Abandoned Claim, Master Simon’s Garden, Boys’ 
Life of Lincoln, Genevieve, Dog of Flanders, Castle Blair, 


Prince and Pauper, Story of Ab. 


Music Memory Contest 


Perhaps the most interesting departure from our reg- 
ular routine work was the Music Memory Contest which we 
held in March. Thirty-five standard selections were chosen 
by the Music Supervisor and a set of the Victor Records 
was provided for each school. Then for six weeks these 
records were frequently played for the pupils in each class, 
and the pupils were tested on their ability to recognize the 
selection and give the name of the author. The grades in- 
cluded were sixth, seventh and eighth. 


As the time approached for the public contest, in each 
building the pupils chose five members from their class as a 
class team. This team was to represent the class as a whole 
although each member of the class was to enter the con- 
test individually. The selections were as follows: 


Bach Gounod Ave Maria 

Beethoven Andante con meto-Fifth Symphony 
Beethoven Minuet in G 

Bizet Toreador’s Song from Carmen 
Brahms Lullaby 

Chopin Funeral March 

Donizetti Sextette from Lucia di Lammermoor 
Dvorak Humoresque 

Elgar Pomp and Circumstance 

Gounod Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust 

Grieg Morning from Peer Gynt Suite 
Handel Hallelujah Chorus 

Handel Largo 

Haydn With Verdure Clad 

Haydn Austrian Hymn 

MacDowell To A Wild Rose 


Mascagni 


Intermezze from Cavalleria Rusticana 
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18 Massenet Meditation from Thais 

19 Mendelssohn Spring Song 

20 Mozart Minuet from Don Giovanni 

21 Nevin The Rosary 

22 Rossini Overture to William Tell—Finale 
23 Rubenstein Melody in F 

24 Saint-Saens The Swan 

25 Schubert Hark! Hark! The Lark! 

26 Schubert Unfinished Symphony 

27 Schumann Traumerei 

28 Sousa Stars and Stripes Forever 

29 Tschaikowsky March Slav 

30 Verdi Anvil Chorus from I] Trovatore 
31 Verdi Miserere from I] Trovatore 

32 Wagner Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin 
338 Wagner Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhauser 


Believe Me If All Those Charms 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes 


34 Irish Song 
85 Old English Song 


On the evening of the contest the pupils of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grade classes from all the schools were 
assembled in the High School Auditorium, each class sitting 
together with the teacher. Each pupil was provided with 
a score card, on which to write his record, with the ends 
turned up so that only the writer could see ‘what was writ- 
ten. After a delightful concert by the Orchestra of the 
Plainfield Symphony Association, ten of the thirty-five 
selections were chosen by the Supervisor, and a part of each 
selection was played by the orchestra or by individual 
members of it; and each pupil wrote down the name of the 
selection and the author if he recognized it. At the close 
of the contest the score cards were gathered up and taken 
to the judges. The judges were assisted by a number of 
the teachers of classes that were not in the contest. 


In rating the papers, three elements were considered. 
For the name of each music selection five points were given; 
for the name of the composer, three points; and for the 
spelling, two points, making a total of 100 points for the 
ten selections. 


The class whose team had the highest record in each 
grade was given a picture. The three pictures given 
were :—“‘The Young Handel’? which went to the Emerson 
School, sixth grade; “Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata”’ which 
went to Jefferson, seventh grade; and the “Chorister Boys” 
which went to the Evergreen, eighth grade. A silk banner, 
presented by the National Bureau for the Advancement of. 
Music, was awarded to the Emerson School, which as a 
school had an average of 82.44% in the test. 


To each of the 100 individual pupils who had the 
highest scores a book was given as a prize, and to the 2a 


i i 
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who had a perfect score, a special pin was given. There 
were about 900 pupils who were present and took the test, 
and the interest and enthusiasm shown was most pleasing. 
The Courier News co-operated by publishing during 
the six weeks an article on each one of the thirty-five com- 
posers. The effect on the community and the pupils in 
promoting music interest was very gratifying. It is ex- 
pected that in another year, the test will be repeated, the 
preparation being extended over a longer period. 


Welfare Promotion 


Few people who are not connected with the school 
management realize how great a pressure is now being 
put on the schools to undertake welfare work in its various 
forms. The school has come to be recognized as a highly 
efficient machine that reaches practically all the homes of 
the city, and, when a new welfare plan is made, those 
behind it realize that if they can interest the schools they 
will thereby educate the parents by reason of the children, 
plying them with numberless requests for information. 


These enterprises are of real value and many of them 
are supported by people high in authority. Each one, if 
it stood alone, would be worthy of calling the attention 
of the children to it, but their number has now become so 
great that taken together, they have become a burden 
greater than the schools can carry. 


It was justified as a war emergency, and during the 
war the school children entered into many efforts to raise 
money or promote the war work. Since then, from time to 
time, requests have come to interest the children in col- 
lecting money for Near East Relief, providing a library for 
a ruined university, helping orphan children in foreign 
lands, etc. 


The Board of Education sometime ago adopted a rule 
denying the participation of children in all such money 
raising enterprises except for an annual Thanksgiving col- 
lection of food supplies which is divided between the 
Children’s Home and the Day Nursery. This one exception 


is given because it seems as if the children ought to be given 


one opportunity in the year to exercise collectively their 
interest in the relief of other children. The pressure by 
enterprises that do not involve money raising has now be- 
come so great that it is necessary for us to call a halt. 


We have quite a number of school enterprises outside 
the regular curriculum that are of real value in developing 
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the social and athletic side of the children and are a legiti- 
mate school interest, like the Athletic Associations, the Boy 
Scouts, the Junior Red Cross, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
etc. We are also expected to participate in two athletic 
meets, which take up considerable time of children and 
teachers in preparation therefor. In addition to all this, 
there are at least nine so-called ‘‘weeks’’ in which the 
schools are urged to participate, like Safety Week, Fire 
Prevention Week, Education Week, Clean-up Week, etc. 
There are 15 or 20 special days for which the schools are 
expected to prepare special programs—Memorial Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Arbor Day, 
Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Flag Day, etc. In case of 
the holidays, the program is presented the day previous, 
taking more time from regular school work in addition to 
the holiday itself. At the present time there are seven 
essay contests in which the High School is expected to par- 
ticipate. In addition to these, every now and then new 
enterprises and new essay contests are proposed. 


When some one conceives a new idea for the better- 
ment of mankind, he offers the children a series of prizes 
for essays on the subject, hoping thereby to get the matter 
before the home through the questions that the children 
ask. Very many of these ideas are good in themselves, but 
these extra demands on the pupils’ time have now so multi- 
plied that we should deny further extension of them. 


In Remembrance 


The year is marked by the loss of two of our valuable 
teahers. 

Miss Lucia N. Wood of the Bryant School completed 
thirty-five years of service and retired on a State pension 
at the close of the year. 

Miss Wood is one of our own High School graduates. 
She began her teaching in one of our schools, and her whole 
thirty-five years teaching has been in Plainfield. She is an 
excellent teacher, loyal in her co-operation, and an earnest 
worker. Her retirement, while well earned, is a loss to the 
system. 

Miss Thelma Garretson of the Evergreen School had 
her work cut short by death on April 20th. She had been 
with us less than a year but had already shown that she 
was a most valuable teacher. Her bright, attractive nature 
won the strong affection of her pupils and the cordial friend- 
ship of her fellow workers. Her going is felt by all as a 
severe loss to the school. 
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The Teachers 


We are fortunate in having an unusually small per- 
centage of change each year in our teaching corps, the 
changes being mainly for marriage or for home reasons. 
Our teachers are very carefully selected and are of high 
quality, and their continuation of service from year to year 
increases their value. 


It is now generally recognized that simply teaching 
the three R’s is not all of school; that beyond this is a wide 


field of development of character, of teaching patriotism, 


civic responsibility, the various virtues and standards of 
conduct in which the right kind of teachers can do most 
valuable work. This requires not only a good teacher but 
but back of it a real man or woman. ‘Truer than ever is 
the old saying, ‘‘As the teacher so the school.” 


President Coolidge has well expressed the importance 
of the teacher in one of his addresses. 


“It would be exceedingly difficult to overestimate the 
important part that teachers take in the development of 
the life of the nation. They exercise their art not on the 
materials of this world, which pass away, but upon the 
human soul, where it will remain through all eternity. It 
is the teacher that makes the school, that sets its standards, 
and determines its success or failure... .It is not too much 
to say that the need of civilization is the need of teachers. 
The contribution which they make to human welfare is be- 
yond estimation.”’ 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry M. Maxson 
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REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL and FINE ARTS SUPERVISOR 


Dr. H. M. Maxson, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
PlAinieldsa Neca. 


Dear Sir: 


In view of the fact that the work of the Manual and 
Fine Arts Department has not undergone any particular 
change during the past year, it occurs to me that you might 
like to have my regular report replaced by one dealing 
with reactions and conclusions I have drawn as a result of 
my recent visit to certain schools in Switzerland, France, 
Germany and England. 


The cities visited in the countries mentioned include 
Paris, Strassburg, Kehl, Berne, Zurich, Winterthur, London, 
Manchester, Dartford and a number of other places off the 
beaten track. 


I think you will agree with me that such a report will 
not be out of place in as much as the conclusions drawn as 
a result of my trip will have more or less of a bearing on 
the future development of the Manual Arts work. 


Just as war changes the economic, social and political 
schemes and plans of a country, so it changes educational 
policies. We see a result of this in our own country where 
we have placed as one of the direct outcomes of the draft 
system, a very definite stress on physical education. 

Kngland, France and Germany have likewise made 
many significant changes. The educational policies of 
Switzerland, however, have not undergone much change 
due to the fact that she was one of the few countries not 
materially affected by the World War. 


Industrial and Fine Arts Education in Switzerland 


This country presents a striking example of a small 
nation holding a creditable place in the economic struggle 
with larger and more powerful nations. Undoubtedly, 
Switzerland’s success can be traced to two things—first, 
the natural beauties of the country which attracts tourists 
from all parts of the world, and, second, to her educational 
policies which, while less liberal in some respects and some- 
what undemocratic as compared with ours, are nevertheless 
very sound and progressive. 


Perhaps it is in the field of Applied Art that the va 


have won their greatest success. It has been said that in 
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this particular branch of education the Swiss have drawn 
from the French, gracefulness and freedom of expression — 
from the Germans, technical excellence and thoroughness, 
and from the Austrian and Hungarian sources, stimulus 
towards new motives and ideas. A visit to their schools 
fully justifies this statement. 


All the work is strongly backed by government grants 
and supervision. The success of th Applied Art schools is 
in no small measure due to the fact that many of the 
teachers are accomplished designers and artists. 


One of the striking features of the administration is 
the strong contact maintained with industry. Each school 
has an advisory committee consisting of artists, manu- 
facturers and master craftsmen, all of whom give unspar- 
ingly of their time in order that the particular school with 
which they are associated may maintain a high degree of 
efficiency. Another interesting feature is the fine museums 
attached to the schools in which are kept historic examples 
and modern art from all parts of the world. 


Such schools and opportunities are in strong contrast 
to the lack of facilities in our public schools of America 
where gifted children after graduating from the grammar 
school drift into high school commercial and classical 
courses where they find little or no opportunity for the 
development of the very thing that is most likely to mean 
success for them. 


It is to be hoped that those responsible for the future 
development of American education will some day heed to 
the many requests by men like the late Dr. J. P. Haney, 
Director of Art for New York Public Schools, and a care- 
ful student of European methods, for central schools of ap- 
plied art and where these are not feasible, provision to be 
made for specialization in this work in the regular high 
schools. 

Until something like this is accomplished it is foolish 
to talk of the development of ‘““An American Art.’’ The 
art of the Swiss and the French has its birth in the public 
schools. Here it is guided and brought to maturity and 
eventually becomes part of a national art with which we 
cannot compete, but instead must send to Europe our raw 
materials and then buy them back at from 100 to 500% 
advance for the art that Europe puts on them. 

The Swiss have also been very successful with their 
trade schools. The one at Winterthur is a fine example of 
an all-day trade school where young people can go to learn 

the trades of pattern making, machine shop work, smithing, 
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and precision work. Candidates for this school must be 15 
years of age with an education that parallels our eighth 
grade. All entrants are required to take a competitive ex- 
amination. About 40% are flunked, another 20 to 30% 
are weeded out after 3 months of probation. Practically 
100% of the remaining selected group graduate. 


This is in strong contrast to some of our vocational 
schools, too many of which are not much more than dump- 
ing grounds for Grammar School failures and ne’er-do-wells. 


The product of the school is a commercial one and an 
interesting feature is that the pupils are paid a small wage 
for the work they do. This is kept for them until they 
graduate when they receive a check which enables them 
to purchase a good kit of tools and obtain their first start. 
Some of the best machinists and precision instrument 
makers in the world are trained in Switzerland. A visit 
to one of their trade schools is convincing proof of the re- 
markable efficiency of their training. 


Still another interesting feature of school work in 
Switzerland is the amount of time devoted to Domestic 
Science work, which for the classes that parallel our 
seventh and eighth grades is one full day a week of seven 
hours. Again this is in strong contrast to the 80 minutes 
allowed in our schools. The academic work in no way 
suffers as a result of the special curricula activities. In 
fact, it is benefitted as there is a close correlation that is 
foreign to many of our school systems. 


The secondary schools are models of academic 
thoroughness, but in no way. parallel our American High 
Schools when considered from a democratic standpoint. 
They are really preparatory schools for those who expect 


to go on to higher institutions of learning or into the profes- 
sions. 


Industrial Education in Germany 

Germany’s remarkable progress before the war can be | 
traced directly to her educational policy. Prior to the war 
there were two forces at work in this country. One led by 
educators like Dr. Kerschensteiner, was doing everything in 
their power to develop industrial and fine arts education, 
and while they had in mind the training of individuals to 
the highest degree of efficiency, they were also keenly inter- 
ested in backing up the national educational policy of making 
a Sharp division between those who were destined, largely 
by the social policy of the country to work with their hands — 
and those who were to work with their heads and we con- ; 
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stantly in the description of German education, find refer- 
ences to the “hand workers” and the “head workers.”’ 


It is somewhat amusing to look back upon the time 
' when certain American educators were making pilgrimages 
into Germany, many of whom returned to this country full 
of praise for this system born of a temporary enthusiasm 
for a new thing rather than on a thoughtful analysis of the 
democratic ideals of our country as compared with 
Germany’s autocratic system. 


The second influence was that caused by politicians and 
war lords who backed this type of education not by reason 
of any love for the individual or a desire to see him suc- 
ceed; instead they saw in the highly trained handworker 
a tool of the state that would go far to further their schemes 
for world supremacy. Unstintingly, in fact lavishly, money 
was spent to build schools for this purpose. Nothing was 
too good or too expensive that would in any way mean 
success to the plan. This is all the more significant when 
we remember that the German people as a whole are a 
very thrifty race, but the expenditure of a vast amount 
of money was a means to an end,—first, industrial and 
commercial supremacy to be followed by a fight for world 
supremacy. The history of the World War has been writ- 
ten and those who read between the lines know how near 
Germany came to winning what she set her mind on 
obtaining. 

For the moment Germany’s educational program is suf- 
fering from lack of capital and unified political support. 
The seed, however,of Germany’s educational schemes has 
taken deep root and while for the time being the flower has 
faded the roots remain unharmed and Germany today is 
bent on pursuing the same kind of educational policy in the 
future as she has had in the past. This is distinctly un- 
fortunate, because, unless Germany permeates her educa- 
tional scheme with more of the human side, it does not re- 
quire a philosopher to see that history may again repeat 
itself in a war even more terrible than the one we have 
recently passed through. 


There are, however, educators in Germany such as 
Dr. Paulson, whose educational policies will tend to avert 
such a calamity. It was he who introduced in Hamburg 
and Berlin a new type of school whose main objective is 
the development of individuality. These schools are the 
direct outcome of the socialistic and idealistic reactions to 
the War. Those responsible for the organization of this 
new policy state that their hope is that children educated 
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this way will be able to build up a State in which freedom 
and co-operation will replace the sordid conditions of today. 
The ideal on which they are working—namely, to bring up 
a generation in freedom with the desire and aspiration of 
the soul fully expressed so that they may be able to see 
what the teachers and politicians of today cannot see and 
to do what each nation has failed so far to do, is certainly 
a worthy one that promises great advancement for the 
future. 


France Changing Her Educational Policy in Order 
to Compete with Germany 


At the present time France is busily engaged reorganiz- 
ing her educational policies on ‘lines somewhat similar to 
those of Germany whose first objective has been the de- 
velopment of an educational system that has for one of its 
main aims the protection of the country as a whole. France 
like Germany, is putting on one side those who work with 
their hands and on the other the head workers and while 
scholarships are offered more or less freely, the majority of 
them go to the children whose parents have social standing, 
rather than to the poor man’s son or daughter. 


The war has left France fully alive to the fact that she 
must do everything in her power to hold her high place in 
the Art and Industrial world. Perhaps the situation can 
best be summed up in the words of Marcus Vachon, who, 
as a result of a survey made for the French government 
during the latter part of the war, said, ‘‘When the great 
military war shall actually be terminated a new war will 
commence, the artistic, industrial and commercial war 
under conditions that will make it equally terrible and im- 
placable.” He goes on to state that the artistic war of 
tomorrow is not a simple rhetorical figure. It will be really 
and truly a war to the death. 


In conclusion, he says that the organization of our 
artistic and industrial education is a work of national de- 
fense of the same importance as the organization of our 
armies. France is taking heed to this warning. 


Someone has said, “‘It is a debatable question whether 
France gets her art from her immorality or her immorality 
from her art.’’ Whichever this may be, if either, there is no 
doubt that she is today the most artistic nation in the world. 

Many of the French school buildings are anything but 
modern, and some are lacking in equipment. In spite of 
these handicaps, the instruction is very thorough and the 
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pupils apply themselves to their work in a manner that is 
foreign to many of our schools where facilities are very 
much superior. 


England’s New Educational Policy 


When considering England we are apt to think in terms 
of much social division and a traditional system of educa- 
tion which we in America have very little use for. For a 
number of years preceding the World War, England was 
too busy engaged in keeping pace with Germany’s navy 
to think very much about the development of her educa- 
tional system, but the war taught England many lessons, not 
the least of which was the discovery that all was not right 
with her educational policy and it must be said to her 
credit that she immediately set about to rectify matters. 


Her educational act of 1918 is directed to the develop- 
ment of the individual not as a tool of the state or as in 
the past a victim of tradition, but as a future citizen having 
God-given rights of his own, irrespective of social standing. 
This Educational Act of 1918 is, for an old conservative 
country a remarkable piece of legislature. 


Every possible provision is made for the development 
of young people along democratic lines. Class distinction 
which has been so evident in the past has been practically 
eliminated. Special provision has been made for the 
teaching of all types of Industrial and Applied Arts work. 
Approximately twice as much time is given to these phases 
of education as in this country. Many of the changes are 
apparently the result of a study of our American system as 
constant reference is made to what is being done here. 


In a syllabus of 400 pages, published by the Board of 
Education of the London County Council, on the teaching 
of the English language, reference is made to some of the 
work in the Newark Public Schools and a fine tribute is 
paid to American elementary education by a well-known 
English educator, who, writing with sympathetic appreci- 
ation of the ordinary British soldier in the lines and com- 
paring him with the men of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, says, ‘‘The only trouble is that their standard of 
general education is so low. Put the product of the old 
elementary school side by side with the American men from 
overseas and his mental equipment is pitiful. The over- 
seas man with his freedom from tradition, his wide outlook 
on life, his intolerance of vested interest and his contempt 
for distinction based on birth, rather than worth, has stirred 
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in the minds of many a comparison between the son of the 
bondsman and the son of the free.”’ 


There are a number of experiments going on in England 
which are well worth investigating. Much emphasis is now 
being placed on Industrial Arts work. Moreover, it is not 
confined to those who are destined for the industries. We 
often hear it said of our own high schools that girls and 
boys taking the classical courses do not have time for prac- 
tical activities. It is interesting to note that one of the 
finest classical schools in England that prepares entirely 
for college and the professions, requires each boy to spend 
one whole week in every ten in the work shops. The claim 
is made, which is undoubtedly true, that these special activi- 
ties do not detract from the academic work, but rather 
tend to improve it. 


As a result of my visit to various school systems in 
Europe and after a careful comparison between our methods 
and theirs, I have drawn the following conclusions: 


1. Just as we make special provision for the abnormal 
or subnormal child so we should offer special 
facilities for the talented child whether it be along 
academic, industrial or artistic lines. 


2. There must be more universal recognition of learn- 
ing by doing especially in the primary and 
elementary schools. 


Whenever we are attempting to train for the trades 
whether it be preliminary training or otherwise, it 
is very essential that the right contact be made 
with industry. 


4. Wemust recognize the fact that practical activities, 
domestic science, art, etc., so far as instruction 
in elementary schools is concerned, should be a 
part of every child’s general education. 


5. We must raise the standards of entrance into the 
teaching profession for those who plan to teach 
the special activities. 


6. We should only admit those pupils to our high 
schools, vocational or special training institutions, 
who have the ability and desire to profit by the 
work offered. 


7. We must see to it that our democratic policy per- 
taining to secondary education does not result in © 
a haphazard jumble of courses leading to no ~ 
particular end. | 


Se) 
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8. Our aims and objectives both in special and 
academic education need to be clarified in such a 
way that our procedure may be clear cut and 
definite. 


9. Every effort should be made by educators and 
others interested in the education of the young 
people of America to see that politics are kept out 
of the public schools. Only by so doing can the 
aims and ideals of a democracy be maintained. 


10. We must constantly keep in mind that ours is a 
democratic country and that our policies must 
therefore be democratic, which means we must 
keep aS many educational doors open as pos- 
sible, irrespective of the financial or social standing 
of those who enter them, taking care meanwhile 
that the various groups are more selective so that 
they will profit by the training offered. 


In conclusion, it is decidedly worthy of note that with 
all the educational facilities offered in the countries under 
discussion, America is far ahead in secondary education. 
Moreover, in spite of all our faults there is no question but 
that the American Child excels in initiative. Whether this 
is due to our democracy, our educational policies or a native 
instinct is open to question. 


Perhaps one of the preventives of future wars will be 
better understanding of the educational policies of the var- 
ious countries of the world, so that each may give to the 
other their best in art, science and industry, and by so doing 
develop a world democracy that will make future wars 
impossible; giving each individual his God-given rights, ir- 
respective of birth or financial standing, an opportunity to 
develop along the lines for which by nature, environment 
and heredity he is the best adapted. 


Finally, I would like to express my thanks for the two 
weeks’ leave of absence, which made it possible for me to 
visit several additional school systems. 

Respectfully, submitted, 


A. F. Hopper, 
Supervisor Industrial and Fine Arts Dept. 
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ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR’S REPORT 
School Year, 1923-1924 


I. No. Cases reported by schools to be investigated: 
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No. of age and schooling certificates given... 91 
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REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL INSPECTION 


Physically Defective 
Defective vision: 


NIE POT CASES 1 OCI oe cas osha ede ed esas teaens ac shears nt Bice reece 180 
Bo EG TIE TE a A ie RE Rate oe on Rae VR e apt Oe OMIM RMENNUR reli cr 61 
Peers CCHLOrCOUSULL ODLICIA Nia. ncte anc ecten cha be gee edgee edie 46 
PoeMited. VISION LFEPOLLEd: IMPLOVEC a... cccce degree crescent 12 
Not wearing glasses at time of examination... ence 29 
Pisaoproved. Of treatment oF glasses. io noha he Gastown 17 
“Oe SiG Sa RUE eS DN Rta OD es en cena A EE Aik aa nf rT URI on, 15 
Enlarged Tonsils: 
MRI PEST CASS LO UTC cece te eet coresenanensinsnrdcdep tenant tlanastecenhooeten oem anee 1088 
MB LOTS ictelcs fe ccstccep ease cases se ascnnsicevennasecpreersbeteqyeegeg ober totcnrp beetles teat onehest chem nonardonthane aes 90 
1 trereh | ike S08 SE EAR aes ie nan Seer ene ESET ren Rac Ren SMe ares 3 66 
eal Ca tO. CONSULE DINVSICIAMY coiscc cr sccscc eed conta sdmgionerai-ebebeolgten: 529 
MTS O VEC OL Tr CAtre nb acainn cates atak setts -ceeqnesnasseeanegieratnig seer tennant areernnrsee 304 
(a eT ee ene nee tos Doe enn MET Te Scr Mee aerT 20 i 1 69 
RETO ye as ely earies se. nc ateean a eso ud Graken een eats eee ies: 2 ask 30 
- Defective Hearing: 
BPR ETO TCS OUI Tes sche tao rie Sex cne se etctoede stern eee ates. deen Gar lezatebeatabes 48 
“parsnip Baa ee eee ane Ree ee Re Oe ea er 34 
Neca ee aes ducts cct dc cnscatacenene cobs cgpecc-n tie eapetestcaencee-s As aurea 4h 
Disapproved of treatrmemt..n...cecccecceesscsceecseccccseeesmmetesseesesssenennesenecasecsenenee 6 
eM R TS eee es a ai bas ceetnca Gael UA tema Acah bidet eptarden i 
Miscellaneous: 
ree ORICA PUG ie ade cine sce adbacate ns A bsrwvssvatuastelaced errant eons RUSS 59 
Ue ego © 6g ET Fe BARR Rae oie Peer Pp eve EINE Pres RUEEneeDee ome ceeeesy ons oe 140 
[Ua FIG IE a Eas SOE ean a en leah diel o teR aA ects OE Spe acre 41 
“ict Co aE PS Thc e Y IGSI Ke REM ee eas ann RM tees mE ee ees es cia o 22. 
Bee SULLA Ne ALA SUS esas cocci kaos eaecetzeand vente etoncacorcsencentatnsepnersurobactenndh brag ecnel rare 2 
I ee et fete econ cette cetncntbenacbece denen sosbeccner shen eoetiey taee tan ee 2 
IP I en ta cacetatclnce ntcnapenpent ato cetaee a ee Nnsuoee Me 4 
apn gine 2 CON. HOt IIE I Sta i VR om ea ites epee A UI Orn ite Sy Oe A ooo ei 
AANA NR ea Oe des ad sat taapanst cheat spcentnaad tesiaunasetasngcmearnrhee ieee 38 
ri ea 2as toscana vente ranacdengudsSvdpoersbelabenderobetiansecddtuazteneas 5 
Cui PREC SORIA TE TS RRR iets 0 co te enene eee uel erence uretosegoe oma ! s 
Date commencement physical examination............- ee Sept. 11925 
MALS EXAMINALIONS COMPLECC sn nnn escnnescscoecsesenesegenanesecentinccernueeas May 22, 1924 
Number of pupils ermrolle nn cece sseeetseeeeeensnnnnnnnessnmnnsssasesssenseraneeee 5519 
Number of pupils ex erin... secs eeeeeeseeeeetennneneenenmnnscsansansanmaamnaneae 5598 
Per cent Of total examine cineca ccecccstscccccsesesssneeecenseeeesdnseceennapeesaennssncaeeeaversnse 94% 
REPORT OF MEDICAL INSPECTOR 
Physical examinations... ncecceececccceeeeeeeceeseceessenneseeeemnnneeeeennnneeeesunersessnmmneennnnennecersse 5598 
Examinations for Working Pa&pers.......--cocsecccseccesseesstseeeenesesssneeccennaesecsnetecessaneeees 355 
Examinations for athletics oe.c...ceeccseecssssscssssscsesssssessanecseseesenmnessnssssennceenneessescsssnmesssnaeees 181 
Examinations at the request of the teachers... rrrreerrrrcsssssscssssseeccsssseceee 319 
Sanitary imspectioms...neeec..sseccccsececssssmmnseeeeeeceseeessinseeneemannenenemnseeesesanecennsnmensretscets 201 
ee ey yess ncesacaccaucssconcncasusseczcnpacesnccninversetonsnnssonnnsestecrecazvesdvenansuuerdneneaoreas 720. 
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Children not ‘vaccinated...c. 20 e o 98 

Number of Contagious Diseases: i 
Scarlet LOVE ccisccicsiccddessceeseyscausdecserermsvesees eae are ne 90 
Diptera cise eccsns Se eee ete ee A | 
MUM ps | csi ce coal etree he 32 
Measels and German .measelsinn220.0 kc pe 228 
Chicken’ poxt.42 ee Peed PME RETRAIN Eo a 40 
Whooping Cough oe ce cleo aten nein ei ee z 
Infantile: paral ysisicc coe gia neces cetiecc n eke ee  ee 1 


DR. STANTON H. DAVIS, 
Medical Inspector 


REPORT OF SCHOOL NURSE 


Inspections school children:s..3.222..0 42sec 26,347 
Visits of nurse to homes .24.0:222.e oss 1,068 
Visits. of nursesto clinics: wines ee 66 
Visits of nurse to schools \2.2..2:2. 3242.2 2.3 $e 1,055 
Treatments: in ‘schools and homes.........2.......-. 144 
Sanitary inspections of buildings and grounds... =e 301 
Examined with the doctor....22.c)c.c ee 5,598 | 


Referred and taken to Clinics at Hospital 
Taken Referred Total 


Dental chinics 2,22) one eee eee 169 324 493 
BU YVC CLINIC sect cae aie te ee ee 10 Lt 21 
Man SCLIN UC rece ae ed) ee ee 3 4 f 
Nose-and ‘throat.clinic..... 2) ee AT 30 At 
SEIN Clini Choe ee a es eee eee 0 3 3 
General “Clinicé 2. 0 ee Boe ee 12 35 47 
Orthopedic. - eae Pe ne ret Bes Sule 0 4 4 
SoU CLINIC oe ee es ee 2 5 7 
(haberculosis clinic #4...9 6 see eee 0 5 5 
Paken by nurses. ee ee ee 243 
Reterred: to clinics... eye 421 : 
Total attending clinic... ee ee 664 
Excluded by School Nurse 
Pediculos Capitar...2:-ccnnsccsncdtieesdissstionesesecieeeen eee 36 
COM JUMCULVICIS 5c choesenccccacttoesstcknenrctoesee Sedautscosispstscocsel ees ce 49 
Skim ISCAS CG i. caias nace ccocceccveqnoscadecensnsinsgscbsbcssinndypotsusehikoncs Muceke/s Se ee 23 
COLAS sa cssccscsncti pliseccnsasivenes|thoagssoussesontecnsensestesuices diabesscleteh acseh ee te tee a rr 16 
Suspicious throats...i.0 ce 14 
Suspected measel 8.0.0.:..cicclecsecccssssecehccndeyeacleletlescsng ee 26 
Suspected scarlet Lever cicicc..ooo.sdeccssccnsmecsssectesoasssnspsstids tt, Ae 3 
Suspected Whooping COUN cies ccyntse cscs. dessa ee 4 
Suspected chicken Pox cog cccsleseceetecontscestecesaein seat 12 
Stispected sMUMPS och sccccdiccnnss cco eset ye ccc yee Z 
Open Air School 
Average enrollment..3.5..0.2 0) See oe eee 19 
Greatest: gaitis ic. on Aen se se ep ie ee 8% lbs. 
east \ -gaithrcie Got stain cigi onal sie ai ieee eed ae eae 1% lbs. 


seohsideensovianounsashcdaaeg itp cot aye iUga dee oes Cee ene ee 4% lbs. 


HELEN R. BOICH, R. N. 
School Nurse. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


Order of Exercises 


(4) Song of the Volga Boatman...) 3 Russian 


(6b). Pomp and. Circumstance24 2.4. Elgar 
High School Orchestra 


Invocation skier eee ence on ee Rev. W. J. Swaffield, D. D. 
Salutatory Address and Essay....................! ‘Howard EK. Heinecke 


ACO YTessi Seb ie, ere ns oe Hon. A. B. Meredith, LL. D. 
Commissioner of Education for Connecticut 


song-—-“The Long Day Closes’ 2) 20 2 Sullivan 
Senior Girls 


PRESENTATION OF AWARDS: 


For Mathematics—The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize 

Offered by Mr. William M. Stillman 
For English Composition—TheG. H. Babcock Prize 

Offered by Mr. George L. Babcock 
For: English Compositionian tees Offered by the Courier-News 
For -Enelish “Compositions. = ee. Offered by the W. C. T. U. 
For English Composition—The Craig A. Marsh Prize 

Offered by Mrs. O. T. Waring 


Por Latin 2 eee he Offered by Mr. Alexander Gilbert 
For Commercial Studies........................ Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman 
PoruPhysicsi semen arene. Seep ates Pei ALSTON So aed Offered by Mr. J. I. Lyle 
For Ghemistry oe ae ee eee Offered by Mr. L. M. Booth 


DR. B. VAN D. HEDGES 
Secretary of the Board of Education 


Ssong—“Night Song’ .02 J. eee Rittmeyer 
GRADUATING CLASS 

Valedictory Essay and Addre$8.......cccccccseccccccce-. Anne May Barlow 

Presentation of Diplomas......o..ccccccccecceccce. Mr. Frank J. Hubbard 


President of the Board of Education 


March—Allegro Moderato 
High School Orchestra 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 1924 


Anne May Barlow, Valedictorian 


Howard E. Heinecke, Salutatorian 


CLASSICAL COURSE 


*Anne May Barlow William A. Holmes 
Esther M. Barlow *Miriam Strowbridge Howe 
*Jeannette Beasley Donald Hill Hubbard 
*Morris Bloom Eugene LeVine 

*Claire V. Bott *Doris I. Paul 

Frances Augusta Carr Mary E. Perrin 

*Henry Walter Clement Dorothy Quinn 

John H. Costa Dorothy N. Reynolds 
Anna Deutsch *Constance B. Riley 
Dorothy R. Deutsch *K. Emerson Robbie 
Willard W. Goodwin *Alice M. Schellenberger 
Arthur Pate Hassell Edna M. Truempy 
Walter L. Hetfield, 3d- Jeannette Wright 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 


Beda F. Anderson Gertrude Gartenberg 
Helen Amy Anderson Dagmar E. Johnson 
Marion Beekman *May Adele Keen 

Eva Bender Mary Rita Kochen 
Alice Marie Benton Emilie Marsh 
Florence Bell Bicknell Annie Matzen 

Mary Dorothy Boylan *Ragnhild H. Matzen 
Beatrice Brandt Bessie F. Melchor 
Helen Brown Madeline C. O’Keeffe 
Walter Chwalkowski Jean Rose Parnes 
Cazimier J. Cislo Helen M. Phaire 
*Loretta Kathryn Connolly Eva Pollock 

Jenny Paulene Davidson F. Irene Randolph 
Marion A. Donnelly Bertha Rasofsky 
Emma May Douglass Anna Marguerite Roseberry 
*Madalene Fenner Edith E. Schlick 
Marguerite Porter Fitts *Esther Williams 


GENERAL COURSE 


Robert B. Adams Adele Chapman Bloodgood 
Rose Elizabeth Anthony Ruth Eleanor Boos 

A. Forman Armstrong F. Evelyn Anna Brancati 
Max Augenblick Roger W. Brown 

Henry Baerman Theodore Budenbach, Jr. 
Violet Ball James Townley Carr 
John H. Bantle Irene Maude Connor 

I. Joseph Bedell Maude Frances Coon 
Jean Bender Francis Alexander Costa 
Paul B. Benz Charles Howell Day 
Otto A. Biery David Lawrence Doyle 


Doris Estelle Bittenbender Norman Egel 
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Alice B. Freeland 
Jennie Freier 
Verna Fromeyer 
Francis J. Geary 
Florence George 


Dorothy Madalyne Giles 


Helen Anna Guinee 
Tillie Louise Harris 
Reinhard H. Heimlicher 
Robert R. Helmer 
Katherine Hood Hetfield 
Estelle Fulton Homann 
Alden Hopkins 
*Johanna Kapelsohn 
Ralph B. Kennett 
Hervey B. Kesselring 
George P. Kochen 
Isadore Kunzman 
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Jacob Kunzman 

Helen Cuming LaRue 
Katherine J. Leary 
*Ruth Levin 

Marcel Liberty 

Charles McGinley 
Katheryn Ackerman Manning 
Katherine Mannion 
Gertrude N. Merker 
Isabel Read, Poucher 
Elfriede Elizabeth Rolande 
Marion DeForest Rose 
Anna May Ryno 
Josephine Sadlon 

Kenneth M. Sheppard 
David Srager 

Hazel Marion Zahn 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 


George E. Baldwin, Jr. 
John George Bouquio 
Kenneth Orrin Bouton 
Frederic Wilbur Caleen 
*Frank Cowan 

Carl Fernstrom 
Richard C. Fullerton 
*Howard E. Heinecke 
Oren G. Howell 
Leonard M. Hunting 
Reeves L. Kennedy 
Finley S. Lake 
Kenneth C. Lambert 


Leo Lustig 
Wallace H. McKay 
John F. Marder 
John P. Nolting 
Philetus H. Riley 
Irving Schwartz 
Edwin F. Tilley 
Gordon Trowbridge 
Paul C. Updike 
Edgar Vail 
William P. Van Eps, Jr. 
Joseph E. Waldron 


*Honor Students for Senior Year 
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PRIZE LIST, 1924 


Mathematics 


The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize, given by Mr. Wm. M. Stillman: 
First Prize: Fifteen dollars in gold, Florence Schaible. 
Second Prize: Ten dollars in gold, Martin Herbst 
Honorable Mention, Victor King. 


English Composition 


1. The George H. Babcock Prize, given by Mr. George L. Babcock, 
to the pupils of the three upper classes writing the best 
composition. 

First Prize: Fifteen dollars in books, chosen by the receiver 
of the prize, James O’Keeffe. 

Second Prize: Ten dollars in books, chosen by the receiver 
of the prize, Irene Connor. 

Honorable Mention: 1. Anne Barlow; 2. Doris Anderson; 
38. Helen Van Alstyne. 


2. The Craig A. Marsh Prize, given by Mrs. O. T. Waring, to be 
pupils of the Freshman Class writing the best compositions. 
First Prize: Ten dollars in gold, Marion Smedley. 
Second Prize: Five dollars in gold, Louise Brower. 
Honorable Mention: Mary Meyrowitz. 


8. The W. C. T. U. Prize, for the best essay on a given topic. 


Prize: Five dollars in gold, Alice Hutchinson. 
Honorable Mention: Ragnhild Matzen. 


4. The Courier-News Prize, for the best essay on a topic relating to 
Municipal affairs, written by a member of the Senior Class. 
Prize: Ten dollars in gold, Madeline O’Keeffe. 
Honorable Mention: Mary Perrin. 


Translation Prizes 


Given by Mr. Alexander Gilbert, for the best translation of assigned 
passages, a first prize of three dollars, and a second prize of two dollars, 
expended in books chosen by the receiver of the prize. 


lA Vergil: 
First Prize, Alice Schellenberger. 
Second Prize, Emerson Robbie. 
Honorable Mention, Anne Barlow. 


2. Cicero: 
First Prize: Helen Sprowl. 
Second Prize: Robert Howe. 
Honorable Mention: Ellen Robinson. 


3. Caesar: 
First Prize: Clarence Bull. 
Second Prize: Alice Rugen. 
Honorable Mention: Florence Abbond. 
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Commercial Prizes 


Given by Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman, a first prize of three dollars 
and a second prize of two dollars expended in the purchase of books 
chosen by the receiver of the prize. 


1. Amanuensis. : 


First Prize: Adele Keen. 
Second Prize: Ragnhild Matzen. 
Honorable Mention: Dagmar Johnson. 


2. Stenography 1: 
First Prize: Runhild Wessell. 
Second Prize: Richard Cullinan. 
Honorable Mention: Hugh Randolph. 


3. Bookkeeping 1: 
First Prize: Albert Grobaurer. 
Second Prize: Hugh F. Randolph. 
Honorable Mention: Richard Cullinan. 


4, Typewriting 1: 
First Prize: Jeannette Terry. 
Second Prize: Majorie Cowling. 
Honorable Mention: Anna O’Keeffe. 


Science Prizes 


dee Physics: 
A prize of ten dollars in gold given by Mr. J. I. Lyle to the pupil 
who has done the best work in Physies during the year. 
Prize divided between C. Fernstrom and F. Cowan. 


2. Chemistry: 
_A prize of ten dollars in gold given by Mr. Lewis M. Booth to the 
pupil who has done the best work in Chemistry during the year. 
Prize: Bartlett Wells. 
Honorable Mention: William Neidlinger. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATION 


Commencement Program, 1924 


Invocation............ The Reverend S. Arthur Devan, M. A., Oxon 


Premera Od: O01. the. Nations’... oe Verdi 
Chorus by Graduating Class 


eiaoimmaielhssay—“Qur New Park’? oc eh ee 
Karl Quincy Gilman 


Fiano »olo—Prelude in C Minov.................... Rachmaninoff 
Celia Rose Polskin 


Original Essay—‘“‘The Chance of a Desperado in 1950” 
Joseph N. Morrison 


Benvmememilorms Chorus’ in). 20) oe ee W agner 
Chorus by Graduating Class 


Original Essay—‘“‘The Legend of Watchung’... 
Anna Frances Wells 


Piano Solo—‘‘Scherzo’’—Opus 16, No. 2 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Richard Lord Riley 


SIGIR SSCL RE SU Mr. Ira E. Chapman 
Superintendent of Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Presentation of Awards— 
For English Composition.................. Offered by W. C. T. U. 
Mr. Frank J. Hubbard, President of the Board of Education 


pone Old Kine Cole” (Two Part Song)... Forsythe 
Chorus by Graduating Class 


Presentation of Diplomas— 
Mr. Frank J. Hubbard 


iiaee sone — rune. “‘Linger' Awhile? oe Rose 
Words by Girls of Evergreen 8-IV 


_ America—(All Standing) 


Ushers 
Robert Austin Carmer Ward John Mason 
John Carstarphen Reed Kelly William Townsend 


Judson Pierson James Clasey Frank Philips 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES, 1924 


*Angelman, Bernard Rodney 


Anklowitz, Catherine. 
Antolik, Paul 

Arens, Otto 

Baker, Annie Agnes 
Banner, Pauline 

Benton, Brooks 
Bernstein, Benedict Jacob 
Bivona, Gussie Eleanor 
Black, Ethel V. 
*Bolsterle, Wilbur Hyer 
*Bolsterle, Florence Maud 
*Bond, Mary Josephine 
*Boos, Frances Mable 
Booney, Lena 
*Bourgeois, Grace Herring 
Bradbury, Georgianna C. 
Bradbury, William B. 
*Bremmer, Alfred J. 
Bullock, Francis William 
Bullock, Russell Horton 
Burgard, Robert Charles 
‘Buse, Mildred Beatrice 
Carter, Lenear Alita 
*Chemidlin, Henry Eugene 
*Clauson, Jeannette S. 


Cochran, Henry Jessup, Jr. 


*Cohan, Marian Fay 
Colburn, Dorothy May 
*Colucci, Julia Marie 
Colucci, Michael 
*Connett, Edna Louisa 
*Correal, Leslie Helen 
*Correal, Donald Niel 
Cragin, Herbert Ellsworth 
*Crammer, Helen 

Crane, Richard Huse 
Crane, Thomas Penn 
Crist, Emily Alice 
*Crone, Douglass Gerald 
Conniff, Melvin Martin 
*Coward, Eleanor Hewlett 
*Cowling, Irving Buchanan 
Dacey, Vincent D. 
*Dalrymple, Lillian 
D’Angelo, Thomas 
Davenport, Edna Margaret 
Davis, Arthur Corey 
Davis, Elizabeth White 
*DeGraaf, Ruth 

Dennick, Wilford Norman 
Dence, Mable Georgiana 
Demming, Dorothy M. 


*Honor Pupil 


DiLonardo, Etta 
Dickson, Sophia 
Donnelly, Daniel P. 
*Dorfman, Sylvia H. 
Drayton, Charles Gilmore 
Duca, Joseph 
*Duffy, Thomas Allan 
*Dunavan, Barbara Yetman 
Eaton, Naomi Catherine 
Kegan, Marion Elizabeth 
Eggleston, Emma Hope 
*Kmery, Mabel Louise 
Emery, Marion Catherine 
Engler, Ethel 

Ewald, Anna Elizabeth 
*Farland, Evelyn Claire 
Feley, Laura 
*Fort, John Franklin, 2nd 
Frost, F. Willoughby, Jr. 
Gadzinski, Amelia M. 
Garthwaite, lone 
Gajorsky, Anna M. 
Geary, Helen Margaret 
*Gibson, Eleanor Tillard 
Gillahan, Eleanor Marie 
Gillie, Joseph Lawrence 
*Gillberg, Amy Victoria 
*Gilman, Karl Quincy 
Gingland, Mary Frances 
*Greenwood, Paul, Jr. 
*Grier, William T., Jr. 
*Griesinger, William Kenneth 
Gurinsky, Martha 
*Hall, Dorothy Miriam 
*Hammitt, John Coe 
*Hamilton, Christie P. 
Hammond, Grace Lina 
*Hansen, Ernest Harold 
Harvey, Margery Van Allen 
Haver, Dorothy E. 
Hayes, Barbara 

Hedges, John Cutts 
Heege, Dorothy Elsie 
Herbst, Lillian 

Hicks, Ada Woodbury 
Higgins, Andrew J 
*Higeins, Mary M. 
Hildum, Edward B. 
Hoffman, Evelyn Johanna 
*Holmes, Edna 

*Holmes, Louise Charlotte 
*Hope, Genevieve 

*Horne, Arthur W. 


, ‘ 


ENG 
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Morton, Robert 

Mosher, Marguerite Evelyn 

Mosher, Roger M. 

Naidorff, Edith Irene 

Palmer, Constance Eloise 
*Palmer, Winifred H. 

Partyka, Josephine Mary 
*Perkins, Lafayette Carlton 

Perrine, Alida Christina 

Perron, Marion Arleen 

Peterson, Helen L. 

Piper, Nina Carter 

Pollock, Abraham A. 
*Polskin, Celia Rose 
*Reed, Willam Levering 

Reeves, Clyde G. 

Repp, Frank Neilson 
*Rhoads, Doris Taylor 
*Riley, Richard Lord 
*Rittenhouse, George Endicott, Jr. 

Roberts, Bessie Victoria 

Roberts, Raphael 

Robinson, Sara Estelle 
*Robinson, Ormsbee Wright 

Rohlfing, Margaret 

Roome, John Stanton 
*Rosenbaum, Edith Rose 
*Rowley, Clifford S. 
*Rudolph, Mary K. 

Russell, Howard Ewing 

Sands, Ward S. 

*Sants, Helen Emily 
*Santangelo, Louis 


Hubbard, Harriet Billington 
*Huges, Virginia Teresa 

Hummer, George S. 

Hruslinski, Caroline Jessica 

Ireland, John H. 

Jackson, Willard A. 
*James, Annette Bickford 
*Jameson, Lois 
*Janowitz, Lucy 

Jeavettorea, Joseph 
*Jensen, Esther Margarette 

Johnson, Robert 

Kass, Von, Frederick Adalbert 

Katz, Harry David 

Kaplan, Gussie 
*Kellar, Edna R. 

*Kenny, Frances Winifred 
*Kenyon, James, Jr. 

Kerivan, Arthur Frederick 

Kilburn, Florida Evelyn 
*Kilpatrick, William James 
*Kinsley, Jean 

Kline, Emanuel 
*Koch, Katherine Davis 

Krans, Edward DeHart 

Kuritsky, Marian 

Langsam, Ralph H. 

Latimer, Edith F. 

LaTourette, William Griggs 

LaVie, Roberta Cornelia 
*Laws, Burt H. 

Laws, Marian E. 


Lippner, Bernard 

Luce, Dorothy 

Lufburrow, Sylvia G. 
Lusardi, Victoria Columbia 
Luthman, Emma E. 
*Lombard, Angenette Blandina 
Lorentz, Marjorie Dickinson 
Lynn, Frederick G. 

Mackey, Vaughn Carlton 


Savage, Lucy E. 
Secairpon, Catherine 
Schenck, Ruth Hall 


*Schloss, Lewis 


Schneider, Abram 
Seribner, Ainsworth W. 
Schroppe, John 

Seay, Eleanor Vivian 


*Skages, Evalyn Rosanna 
Soriano, Alberta Victoria 
*Shannon, Helen Margaret Claire 
Sheridan, James P. 

Shiff, Herbert 

* Shotwell, Myra Frances 
Shtafman, Michael 
Shjarback, Hazel Anna 
*Simonds, Dorothy Evelyn 
Smalley, Norma Edwin 
*Smith, Donald Livingstone 
Smith, Violet Marie 
*Smith, Katherine Craig 
*Spaulding, Helen Louise 
Spalluto, Victor . 
*Spreen, William F., Jr. 
Sprowl, Margaret . 
*Stadler, James 


*MacNab, Margaret 
MacQueen, Laura J. 
Mangione, Santina Lucy 
Marcellus, Janet Olga 
Marienschek, Dorothy C. 
Martin, Emilie Louise 

*Martin Elinor Louise 
Meden, Karin Elizabeth 
MacConnell, Raymond Francis 

*McGoldrick, John Leslie 
Meeker, Richard E. 
Melville, Charles Julian 

*McNinch, Mary Groome 

*Miedal, Edward 
Miller, Dorothy Lois 

~ Moore, Irving 
_ *Morrison, Joseph N. 
Morse, Lewis Randall 
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Steinman, Jennie 
Sweet, Trowbridge Hoffman 

*Tallamy, Ina Louise 
Tallman, Russell A. 

*Taub, William P. 

*Terhune, Ruth Winifred 
Tepper, Benjamin Ellis 
Terry, Percy, Jr. 

*Titsworth, Harold Crandall 
Townsend, William Paul 
Trevor, Jack Broadbent 
Tredwell, Henry Alanson 
Turnbull, Jessie Scott 

*Utke-Ramsing, Edith 
Utzinger, Arthur Joseph 
Vail, Lawrence Cutler 
Valentine, George 
Van Blake, Dorothy Donaldson 

*Van Doren, Lucille 


*Van Eps, Helen Bergen 
*Van Horn, Wilma Elizabeth 
Van Middlesworth, Paul Allan 
Van Nest, Josephine G 
*Varian, Charles Arnold 

Vico, Stephen L. 

Viebrock, Lawrence 

Viviano, Bartholomeo 
Wagner, Grace Esther 
Walck, Claude William 
Walder, Lillian Esther 
*Weintraub, Jeanette 

*Wells, Anna Frances 
*Western, Dorothy Marguerite 
Whiting, Mildred H. 

Wirrer, Godfrey A. 

Young, Charles 

*Young, May Louise 
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LIST OF TEACHERS, 1923-1924 
WITH YEAR OF APPOINTMENT 


Henry M. Maxson, Superintendent—1892 


High School 
mainasey, Dest, Prin.ic.c. TOOL. pAR Wo Hauck 220 see oo Se ae 1912 
Henry R. Hubbard, V. Prin......1907 Eleanor Henderson............:c:::0 1922 
USGA ol E421 1890 Marie E. Henderson................. 1923 
| SUIS (EGS 1 eee a 1912" Pauline Keeling) 4.26 1922 
M. Elizabeth Benedict............. 1891)“ HiramoPs Kistler sie ee 1923 
Helen 1 3306 oa 914” “Ruth Me Lbelevrece eee 1920 
Se onlssel isdn 1922 Raymond: P. Lewis... 1921 
STS eye a ES 5105 | Xo Sgn 1918 “Dora Liockwood!. 2.2 1919 
MAT ONICE? BOY CP oct ieee coge i hoseennns 1922 ¢- Cornelia: Lounsbury.) 1912 
SECT DR 55 oh 6 1912 Roxana’ Be Loves. 1920 
Dorothea 2S a 1902 «Phoebe De Lovells. .222.2 1902 
ici ee es 1921 Anne -K. Miller... nh 1909 
OO AN Ne) 1 £920 ).Gertrude, Moody 2.....25 = 1918 
Grace Dennis Clement.................. 1921," lolaoloore aie ee ee eee 1o20 
Bee cliitord) Cook... 1922) ORal phy Os. Patel. eae 1913 
EST LGKETE (1 fea ne ee 1899. Gladys Paul 3 eee toe 
TEE | BV 9 rer LOL Te ini ly Aor Orter cane eer LOZT 
mB. Woodhull Davis.......................... 1922, “Loward is vshavate 3. .ern es 1922 
STEVES DIMES 01 ODO. Helen Ii Schmidt... ees 1918 
PPO UTA VAN eco occ cccdecencnee- 1022 3 Marion sony ders. ene IS al 7) 
Periemmcecron.. ...........1911 “Herbert A. Stine...w.... 2 1921 
Geo. W. Garthwaite.......0............. 1918 Howard VanDeusen........................ 1916 
“PEN ORGTous G11 Sc ig rane ena 18906). Helen’ Dy Waller | 1916 
Stillman School 
_ Helga Johnson, Supervisov......... 19092 Florence: M. Hunt... 1919 
paraseec. Williams... POs Anna: Wean ei Stee TO2T 
Og: BS MLCT is): ae er POTA Se Constance (pelby.....2. eo 19238 
Washington 
J. Wade Wimer, Principal......... 1923). -Mareuerite-- Bonds .2.73. 1918 
GENIC CRNA G9 ce) ee 1923" sd ythes Case.‘lodd.247.42 = 1919 
OTR) 1 O60 HOS) dean’ Gillian. s....cear eee ee 1906 
Braroaret Caskey... ces osenc..c-eni--- 1922 Mayme Breads, Vice-Prin.......... 1905 
Bennie Davenport....................-....... 1922s lmna | BeALY.. eu 1918 
Pg CC arr 1) A9V3) siulla Mer Kinne yc. 0. eee 1918 
ina teLorine ov Tignit............-.....--.-.- 19227 SDorotned -Case..0.035) +e 1918 
UW oso sel A 1920 eeViola Schroeter... eee 1915 
Marguerite Beach Underhill.....1918 
Bryant 
Flora I. Griffin, Principal............ TROSteeMation RODDINS<ss.- oe 1920 
OANNELtS  RUCKECLE.-... cseccacsecon----:--- 1923 Martha Klein, Vice-Principal...1909 
STALE A Er ee el 1923 Harriet Roberts VanOllefen.....1921 
(TRE 4 DEE er 1923) iiavyetta, IW yckofiz sce 1919 
BG CNICVA COW. ncs.nnnescccscnessecccceeeescceenees 1905 Frances Woodland.......0.2.4.. 1906 
yp AUD By Eh ates 1d |e 1014 eKate) Marsh. .2...25 2 eee 19038 
TREY SF \'\"(C0 1076 ieee 1889." eMinnie Frazee... shee ee 1913 
Gora e CAGmMiuss o.28etenee cat tia: 1891 
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Emerson School ; 
Allie T. Eastman, V. Prin............ 1907 Edith Hastings: 2.2 ee 1920 — 
Bernice Bateman... 1922 Elizabeth Doig LePoidevin.....1916 — 
Augusta {Allens ec. ee 1918°. Grace® Clapsaddle.. = 22 19129 
Jane VanArsdale: i) 2 cae 1917» Gertrude (Rand 22 1902 
Jane OTA WILOTd.....co see tee ee 1918 Margaret Applegate... 1918 © 
Angelique Prevost... cco. 1922. Jeannette Kenely...2 2 1918 
Mabel Hawksa is Peg ees 1922. Daisy M. Schmit] 19199 
Bessie! J: Sarson oo 4 oe es 1921 Addie D... Bastman.. 1906 
Cassia’ BE, ‘Cooperii 5) ia. 1911 Mary H. Jenkins 22) ae 1922 — 
Olive BY Grives vee eae 1916 ‘Ruth Swafteld. 3 1921 ; 
Franklin : 
Stuart W. Rhodes, Principal.....1923 Edna Hardcastle.ic-cccccccccccssec- 1919 © 
Anna L. Giles PSR aol ol nh OL ah 1922: Fanny Beckwith. 1908 
Ethel « Ma Birrell ar iene) onsen 1922. Anastatia O'Neill) ee 1913@ 
Mary -Weonard...)3\caan cee 1923 -Mary Coulter... =e 1920 © 
Adeline Johnston, V. Prin.....1920 Emeline Benard. ccc. 1919 
Aira Stillman’ lenin 1906 Ella Fenner... 1920 
Frances Kinnes 40) au 1910 ‘Louise Dilts.. 08 eam 1920 
MonicavMonterc: = 22s 1922 . i 
Irving 5 
Majorie Barbour, V. Prin.......... 1908 .B. Katherine Nelson... 2 1920 
ALONG | S1GD ees ene ee ae 1923 Alice’ A, Lee...) eee 1890 
Nellie:-Perkingc, scan tees 1920 Mary. J. Dennis. 22 3 ee 1902 
Helen ‘Hageman 3. oo cee 1928. Alice G. Barrett.) 1908 
Glora; Deakin.) aces 1918 © Georgia. Ricker... 1908 
Caroline Mann). 2c se eons 1920. Klizabeth Whites. 3a 1902 
Elizabeth. Greenleaf....................... 1909 Hannah Bingaman.2 1918 
Louise Johnson Boughton......... IVA | 
Jefferson 
James R. Floyd, Principal......... 1921.. Ella E. Baden..c eee 1922 
Ruth Kessinger 25255 ise aes 1922 Helen M. Pist.. 2 1922@ 
Caroline: Thawley... 19nee 1920 Margaret Smith22.. 2. 1920 
Isabelles GooRosse an ee ee 1907. .Mae. T. Harpers] eee 19219 
Helen tS. Osborne ees 1911° Bessie Apgar. ee 1922 
M. Josephine Skillings... 1910 Elizabeth Webber. 2... = 1912 
Adaline Hageman......sccssssss: 1923 Frances M.°Glenh2 3] 19198 
Delia Watsons teeter ent 1916. ‘Theresa Fisher.) ee 1905 
Lillansh ailing eee ones 1905 Daisy Brouard. 2. ee 1917@ 
AdamClarkecvccci tise ene 1899 . Ethel Sleight..42)22 ee 1909 
Mildred*Hepners,... 2 ee 1923 Mildred D; Lum.) 1918 
Mary cu latimcv.. <n eeu a, 1923... Nellie Gonyeal 2] eee 1913 
Lincoln School 
F. W. Cook, Principal................ 1915° ‘Louise Egan... 
Carolyn B. Lee, V. Prin............ 1900 Mildred W. Skillman 
Kanny :-BGheyneyeie. mere 1918. Mary Marsh... {3 
Marearetc ute.) came 1923 Ethel C.. Rogers..2 3. 
Byel yn Ett is. oe ory ee 1913. Elizabeth Fowler.3233 2) 
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Whittier 
Mildred C. Beard, V. Prin.......... 1907. 42Dorothy Me Tateres es 19138 
Ty ea | be 0 a ea L920, “Harricti im pve Vicon cu aa 1908 
AC) Louise Layton ere 1920 
Evergreen 
D. Ralph Starry, Principal......... TOd SF Helen irenbath. <3. eee 1907 
MA CP LOCTC i ace cecccccsoccecceciescctens 1911 Frances Nischwitz.....0....0..ccccccc-- 1912 
“piclow 1d (2h) Al i rrr rr 1920 .+-Plorence: Halls ye) s ie 1919 
Brarion &, Porbes.............:..c. LOi1s Bessie C.. Wright weer see 1918 
Mabel “Gerberich .:......n.--. cece: 1921 Je Elizabeth Hopkins.ae. see 1915 
“IE dl 0 4 Cl a gS ies aa 5 VW a Wa A kcildamMtes Deh er eo almney Meret 1979 
Constance Voorhies........00..000..0..... 1923) Elizabeth) Anvellec2) awe 1899 
Elizabeth Bozearth.......0000000000.... OZiuT CH Mavie Brushes 24a ea 1917 
epg 0 a 1913, Bila’ By Shulteroe 40 ee 1921 
wiara J..Cnurton, V. Prin..:...... 18962,. Hleanor: Wilbémou eee 1895 
Dorothy Brouwev.............-..0.00.3 1921.2 Plorence }Coopet. 3.4 1913 
Mela Pe Bateman:.....ac...c..ceccccais 190354 hinma’ C. Grosehc..2 3.0m eee 1918 
ROS) Wikio Siero ik ee ra 1918 


Continuation School 


arinar ee. topper, Principal..1915° | Ralph W. Rice... wow 1922 
RSMO LOLS a ig ae er ee 1920e0 Ruth Gulley. nasa oe 1922 
Open Air School 
RUE ial AIA Ne ee incrtectoudeenns 1920 
Supervisors 
Chas. Li Lewis, Music..................... 1896 Mildred Bard, Ass’t Phys. Tr....1922 


Addie P. Jackson, Phys. Tr....1904 


Manual Training and Fine Arts 


Arthur F. Hopper, Director....1915 Kenneth McCulloch........0........ 1915 
Anna J. Bennett, Supv. of Art1897 Leah Clerke Crofoot........................ 1o2r 
Alice M. Lindsley...........................--- TO Gladys..Catlard... oe see 1917 
Ae OCCT operon scenes sccnse const case 1914 2 Dorothy Greene. cnc 1923 
TINOS WV TOSINO Messe cccac ts ancecescneelncetod HOTS Marion: Rusch... ic .ee eee 1923 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS, 1923-1924 


High School 


Teacher Grade Boys Girls Total 
Lotl).. Beergicsy Sin i ae eee Senior yAT| 30 57 
Helen. Eu Browne rae ee ee Senior 23 Zo 52 
Dora: .G: Lockwood... 4.) 2a Senior Pad 26 53 
Fislen MM: Bond tes. 2 eee Junior 20 22 42 
Claretice.Wiew bOVeria ee ee Junior 20 22 - 42 
Geo: W. Garthwaitesee eee Junior 24 va 45 
Ariadne: }Gilbertin. (eee ane Junior 21 23 44 
HimilyecA SPorter.....2 jae eee mene Junior Ape 23 45 
Heten, M. Biddle. 20) tx 0s ae Sophomore 20 14 34 
GCarvi. Co Dunavan. eee Sophomore 15 14 29 
Hsther Egerton.............. Lib ee eee Sophomore 24 22 46 
BA WW REL ELL Kass. ek ieee oe na Sophomore 23 23 46 
Roxana, B LoVe. © ie ea ee Sophomore 23 23 46 
Phoebe. D-“Lovell 23.) ee Sophomore 16 29 45 
Aine = Ke Miller a ee eee Sophomore 23 24 AT 
Gladys Paul C029 on aoe Sophomore 24 22 46 
Helen i... Schmidt: G1 ae ee Sophomore 12 Lt 23 
Ae Lens Dail youre oe, meee ee Freshman 1 9 21 
B.sWoodhulls Davis... ene Freshman 24 yas) 49 
M. Grace Dennis Clement.................. Freshman 8 18 26 
Irene’ Duchesne. ee ee Freshman 32 14 46 
Pauline Keeling 3 Cee ae freshman a | 19 40 
Raymond hes Lewis. eee Freshman 34 15 49 
Cornelia “Lounsbury Freshman 20 27 47 
heurad. MeCabe 2. eee Freshman 24 es 46 
RalpheS.. Patch 2 =) eee Freshman 22 24 46 
Floward: VanDeusens 4 ee Freshman Zo 21 44 


Stillman 
inelea. JOONsON™.< 4a ee Opportunity 19 19 
para. D. emog..c1 ee ee Opportunity 8 4 12 
Sarah E. Coyle Williams................... Opportunity 16 16 
Blorence, Me Aunt. 6) 2 eee Opportunity 15 15 
enna Dean Mek reas a Opportunity 16 16 
Me :Constance).Selby..n00 ees Opportunity 7 4 11 
65 24 89 

Whittier 
Nellie: Mantz:..3/ 0) pene eee Seventh 20 15 35 
Mildred -C, Beard. ae Seventh 15 ae 36 
Dorothy Nios Vate-3. 0. eee Sixth 20 23 43 
Harriet) Humphrey... : say ee Sixth 20 20 40 
As Louise Dayton. < 253) e ae Sixth ay 14 35 
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Franklin School 


Teacher Grade Boys Girls Total 
SESS YS) UCT ho 60) | rr Sixth yy 14 41 
SiS TE’ LO 1 | ae eae Fifth 26 19 45 
TE AS21002 (a Fifth 16 26 42 
SW li (Cr Fourth Pa 25 46 
BEE ECA SU Coico nepeccecsecansvsssnseccnasesscinied Fourth 12 23 35 
ATTN cash ca soo vec sncnsscccccontb steve Third 22 21 43 
TAM SCD ccna cecssccnacscevercotencneconsiee Third 23 17 40 
BRAUER Ve ESOC WV LG seca cane cscmeeceensconeentseconnzerense Third 18 20 38 
AW CEC TES an Second pail 12 33 
ays) (bs 20 en Second 13 19 32 
NE OTUs cacc cevncssendeenseeensconserestcu Second 28 22 45 
Se Ser es First 28 25 53 
SRG UIT eT Kindergarten 25 35 60 
| 275 278 553 

| Evergreen 
ESRD COS Let 1 Eighth 15 20 35 
| ONES 18S, GS) 2S arn or Eighth 20 14 34 
) RUAN ett WV ULC YP osc cecenncccessnnccnzsctsetcsesnasserse Eighth 9 25 34 
ON EET (MEY) ere Kighth 16 23 39 
MEISE CTICS ACO ODOT coca ccnccecnesccaccccescecnescee seston Bighth 24 14 38 
(SES TAS SSS Seventh 20 20 40 
USL CO ZENG 0Xc ig (ol s tere Seventh 24 14 38 
| CURSE, LGA 00d ARIES Seventh 19 18 37 
gr 0104 GE Be ha Sixth 17 23 40 
“5 PENS hl BES AS02 1 4 or Sixth 18 24 42 
STR (Gos Voy 0 Re Fifth 16 20 36 
EE TTC Ti 9 0 an Fifth 22 19 41 
Ua fig JESUS) Fifth 30 ie 41 
| aes), Ni) orci ol «eee Fourth 24 20 44 
MVGVOUNY, RESYOUW CL) 2o5cosccleoaeecanecandacscessencies Fourth 23 25 48 
rT CS ESCH WAGZ.-sn-cccecesesnstavseeceenseeresese Third 25 14 39 
Uh ayeneily |S LON | eY2k: ee ri eS ea Third 20 pie 42 
ete (G3 AWNe ta rn rrr ee Second 25 18 43 
Tip ores 1 SIG\ | A Second 22 Pas 49 
AE YQU CL a eich: a ee First 18 23 Al 
CANWe ie via) ) her First 22 25 47 
os oN BAS Vee ara 0) 6 Veal ee Kindergarten 26 19 45 
glove) fig) Le Kindergarten 16 Page 38 
471 460 931 

Lincoln 

Cy AGEN eh AY re Fifth 7a 13 40 
TA EL Yes VIN CY occa sennscnnadncnsssscoreceenes Fourth 21 24 45 
RN TCU MME rete Pas cccbnscatsenndsinscannosters Fourth 23 14 37 
USS Rupa 1s 1s 1 OR EAT a cE Third 24 ih 41 
aN PSY SE) as Is Os ee ne Second 16 24 40 
LE Deere DS a1 LG 0 Second 24 13 37 
LVS UAL I Eas) (pe ree First 24 19 43 
CV EI LEGGY Zc ee ANN ee First 24 22 46 
(Oh VASLCYET ATS 044 (2) 9 Kindergarten 26 13 39 
LE UA S Opie ere Kindergarten aly 15 32 


a2 eee 
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Washington School 


Teacher Grade Boys Girls Total 
As Vietorine: Wricht....... "2.6 Sixth 18 15 33 
Natalie=V.cJ ones: ft. ee ee Sixth 13 26 39 © 
Charlottes Sacharteu <5 eee ere Fifth 19 23 42 
Louise. BVans ser ee eee Fifth 25 19 44 
Marcuerite; Bond... nae Fourth 20 17 40 
Margaret Caskey 2. eae Fourth 27 20 AT 
Jean Gilfillan ee oe ees Third 10 31 41 
Redythe: Ce Toddeaes 2.0 cue ee Third 16 17 33 
Mayme Breads:.2005: 50 Uh = eee Second Mg 24 41 
BimacD Beaty Cee ee aes eee Second 29 18 AT 
Hila: Ms Ronney ones) oe ee First 11 Abe 28 
DorotheasCasesw ee ee ee eee First 14 19 339 
gennic (Davenportin is. ces eee First Pa 20 419 
Vidla\G. (Schroeter :i22 Ge Kindergarten 14 22, 36 
Marguerite Underhill ae Kindergarten 19 23 42% 
RuthiNeAlipavugh lee ae Open Air 11 8 19 


Irving 
Clara’ J... Deakin 20s. te eee Sixth 16 yA 37 
Caroline ‘Manni Jo) ne ene Sixth 20 16 36 
Klizabeth = Greenteat. 33. ua ee Fifth 18 Pall 89 
Be Katherine: Nelson... eee Fifth 23 19 42 
ANNE: | DiCKL. otha c ke ee Fourth 24 17 41 
Alice WAG Meee ce helo ioe oe a eee Fourth 18 20 38 
Marjorie (Bardounisc.ccccns eee Third 21 21 42 
Mary ol. Dennis: 02. ane oe ee Third 18 2 40 
Alice (Giwharrett ia ae ee Second 19 25 44 
Louise Johnson Boughton..................... Second ae 12 34 
Nellie. Perkins (0.33 eee eee First 24 23 AT 
Georgia: Ricker 2 a@ a une First 28 15 43 
Blizabeth > Wihitects ee ee Kindergarten 17 PAD: 39 
Hannah~ Binvamans gece ee Kindergarten 20 14 34 


: Bryant School 
Martha: Kleine Cees laue aut ese Fifth 25 19 44 
Jeannette; Ruckerti. bs Fifth i | 21 38 
Geneva GG. Cowen.) toe Fourth 19 24 43 
Harriet“ Ri VanOlefen. Fourth 15 30 45 
Mrvel Burrough.o holon eee Third 17 24 41 
Mayetta, RouWyckous oa. eee Third Py ZI 43 
Lucia’ NOW O00. 26 st ae eee Second 13 21 384 
Sarah | Turner 220. 2s ee ae Second 19 iB 3i 
Frances Woodland.) 2). Second 17 18 385 
Minnie hrarces. coo os ee eee First 20 16 36 
Marion iG bbINs tue eee First 22 18 40 
Kdten Marshes eas eo See ee First 18 19 37 
Cota Cadmus: i233 eee oe Kindergarten 30 28 58 
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Jefferson 
Teacher Grade Boys 
Cy TR OS Soe cca lage ecce-cnesesecnsconsnseen Eighth 18 
CSN TT EY Gee Kighth 18 
MR UTA OP eae scbsccrcnneseccusoccnchesnsscnvscennnsttes Bighth 16 
2 UATW Yet ol (2) 0) 0) ee nee Seventh 17 
VES VNC C275 «at en Seventh 16 
PRET CA s E5225 1002) | ee eee eee Seventh 18 
-M. Josephine Skillings.......00.. Seventh 15 
SETTERS STOTT CUT g «2 Uae noe Seventh 12 
Ella E. Baden........... permed Sr eu eres Sixth LT 
AEST 1 08 SA er Sixth 20 
EET) (os) 00 ge eae ere Fifth 19 
ay GL] Ng) 25) RO Fifth 15 
NRE UID scope poccece eqn cnnsn stan neegeninees Fourth 21 
SSS Es 0209 ae on Fourth 15 
OUST CVG oe oan ne Third 21 
MEAT COS IL, GLOTIN cscs ee sca sennsecee eo eceeetcaetastees Third 20 
ONSET NE SC) ae ee a Second 13 
BAIN ESVOUAE coc-crccietc scan ana-vaccoreerecentessternesnereee Second 19 
“ares Beco] (Cd «ae ae eer First 30 
UEC Es SUN IN No cossoc ct oo adine edecesendecs stort First 25 
SUSU TCH) (cE ee ener Kindergarten 33 
405 
Emerson 
AYO ATT A VSO Chicco tick te aeiaecen este ieee Eighth i 
SEL GSS Wig fC) 0 anne re een Seventh ak 
Angelique Prevocst............-------c Sixth 19 
ISTE pes. 0) sae aera ere Sixth 21 
Berry eee ce ee Ae eee Sixth 15 
“Liege L228 UGS iw aes ane een Fifth 24 
LC IERTES SLO rege 0) ch palette Cape seers eneces Fifth 20 
Elizabeth D. LePoidevin....................-- Fourth 15 
BBS ioc sacect ese ceeenstcenscheeetueoresene Fourth 16 
Grace Clapsaddle........n.......cc-ccecnee Third 14 
LUNES ESS S172) (ee Third 18 
| SPACE) 0 8 V2) i anne Second 16 
Margaret A pple gateccecscceccccsecceereeree second if 
EUCLA IN Cockers cca ee en neencatconesermonnnseenees Second 24 
Bernice Bateman ..nn.......n-.:cccccccctscesceeeetees First 21 
yy PSTD ES 9 0062) ¢ First 19 
Daisy H. Schmidt..................------- First 18 
Mary H. Jenkins... Kindergarten 18 
Ruth E. Swaffield........--.--- Kindergarten 19 
342 
Continuation School 
Continuation School... 70 


Girls 


Total 
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